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Art. I. — Remarks on some Fragments of an ancient waxed Table-book, founc 
in a Bog at Maghera, County ofDerry, and presented to the Royal Irish 
Academy by the Rev. J. Spencer Knox, A. M. By James Henthorh 
Todd, D.D., M. R. I. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 



Bead 26th May, 1845. 



UN a former occasion I had the honour of presenting to the Academy, in the 
name of my friend, the Rev. J. Spencer Knox, some fragments of a very curious 
ancient waxed tablet, or table-book, which was found in a bog near Maghera, 
in the county of Derry, and as circumstances then prevented me from making 
any remarks on them, I hope I may now be permitted to supply the defect. 

Mr. Knox, in reply to my inquiries, has given me the following account of 
the place where they were found : " I can furnish no other memorial concerning 
them than that they were discovered two years since by some turf-diggers, at 
four feet beneath the surface, in a bog about two miles distant from hence [i. e. 
from Maghera]. The bog itself is about four miles in length, and varying from 
one to three miles in breadth : the river Moyola traverses its centre from end to 
end. I possess many objects discovered from time to time within its limits, as 
celts, grinding querns, coins (Edwards and Elizabeths), with elf-stones, brass 
vessels, swords, &c, and a large and once beautiful canoe. Black oak and 
fir abound in it; and I have also got large bundles of stakes, popularly called 
deer toils. The soil beneath the turf is for the most part gravel, or gravelly 
sand." 

As this is all that can now be known of the history of these tablets, I shall 
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proceed to describe them, and to make some remarks on their contents and pro- 
bable age. The leaves are of thin wood, apparently of deal or pine ; they are two 
inches and a half broad by four and a half long, and the writing is along the 
length of the page, A margin a quarter of an inch broad is left round the edge 
of each page, the space within having been filled with wax, which is now of a 
deep brown colour. The letters are traced on the wax with a sharp point, and 
are still, in some places, very legible : the character is Irish, although the lan- 
guage is Latin. The following is all that I have been able to decipher; and I 
give them here, line for line, as they stand in the original ; but the engravings 
which accompany this paper, from drawings by Mr. Du Noyer, will give the reader 
a much better idea of these tablets than any description. 
The first leaf contains these words (Plate I. fig. 1) : 

ego probo quod tu non es tu proba 
tu non es ego nee ego sum tu 
sic non sumus ego ergo tu no 

es tu ego pr sunt vi coeta 11 

ni quavis non .... sunt coequales 
vellut extellasio continnuans 
gute flualis desuper stellant 
duris l mum cog°ua lapidem sic 

exorsi magistra 

lis discipline ingenium obtusu 
tenebris inogoransie obtusu . . . 
. . . lustrum redit. 

It is difficult to make any sense of this ; and some of the words are evidently 
so corrupt, that they appear to have been little better than mere scribbling. The 
next page of this leaf (fig. 2.) contains the following words : 

tres partes oui albumen 
tessta uitellus nu . . . ngliu 
nausi rasemus tassta puta 
n . . . . tessta nusis nuolium 
servat gustabile dirum serua 
t vas uinum dominis potabile 
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dinum linius est lectus nula 
tam arbore sectus quisquis 
soluat eum soluat ut quis essit 
hectofia 



This is evidently intended for Latin, and perhaps for rhyme, but is so igno- 
rantly written as to be unintelligible, except in a few words. It seems to say that 
there are three parts in an egg, the white, the shell, and the yolk. The last two 
lines contain only some random scratches, or unconnected letters, partially rub- 
bed out, as if writing had been previously inscribed, and the wax not completely 
smoothed in erasing it. 

The first page of the next leaf (Plate I. fig. 3) is somewhat more legible, 
and contains the following words : 

absum asum insum itersum 
obsum desum presum prosum 
possum A. B. C. D. E. G. persum 
iiiix que sunt afero aufer ..... 
efero infero ofero confero de 
fero difero prefero perfero 
profero refero sufero tranfero 
premo premis dmdium ..... 
lasatus h brunis uirid hoc 

hec brunusin melios bruii 

tres partes oui album tessta 
vitellus matrimonium 

It is difficult to imagine what this jargon can have been intended for. The 
last line but one speaks again of three parts of an egg, the white, the shell, and 
the yolk ; but the first seven or eight lines appear to be an extract from some 
of the rules of Latin Grammar, Something very similar to it will be found 
in the " Parvulorum Institutio ex Stanbrigiana Collectione," printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, s. a. In treating of the compounds of the verb sum, there is the 
following rule given in this rare book : 
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" This uerbe sum hathe xiiij compoundes. 
At subter potis ab sum in inter de 
Super ob pre 
Pro simul adiungas ex et per teste perotto."* 

Then each compound is separately explained, viz., adsum, subtersum, possum, 
absum, insum, intersum, desum, supersum, presum, exsum ; after which the fol- 
lowing rule is given for fero: 

" Quot significationes habet fero ? 
Dico gero potior cupio fero significabit. 
Quot composita habet fero ? 
His componas ad ab ante cu ex quoque circu 
De dis in op pro pre post trans iungito sub re." 

And then, as before, these compounds, affero, aufero, praefero, antefero, confero, 
effero, circumfero, defero, differo, infero, offero, profero, suffero, transfero, refero, 
are separately treated of, and each has a mnemonical verse to explain its use and 
signification. The verse on Desum may be quoted as a specimen : 

" Desum deficio signat simul et nocet obsum 
Deficiens terno vult poni resq? negata 
Apte vult rectum solum ternum regit obsum." 

That on Supersum is as follows : 

" Pro restat superest ternum dato sepeq? nullum 
Hunc etiam prebet cum significabit abundo." 

We may, therefore, infer, that the owner of the tablets had been writing some 
similar rules of grammar, but in a manner so unconnected that one can hardly 
help imagining that the imperfect traces of two or three different entries are 
mingled together in the words, or fragments of words, now visible. 

The next page of the second leaf (fig. 4) contains the following words : 

uer gerit at mirum caput omni 
mane canenum silua gerit fruc 
turn depellit frigus vesstura 
de quo vel de qua causa datur linga 

* Alluding to the u Cornucopia sive Commentarii Linguae Latinae" of Nicolaus Perottus. 
There is a fine copy of this work in the Library of Trinity College, printed at Venice, " Per Magis- 
trum Paganinum de paganinis brixiensem," in the year 1489, folio. 
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scalari adnaratet qui^ quid siret ad inter 
garet quid nesiret vt inteligeret bona 
vt proberet mala hoc gier tacra vicer 
vescors fancriac boc 

vecors fancriac gier tacra 
minac fatigatus at iric significat mo 
turn urc significat quietem 
quod sibi deterius patris at filius 
eius papina leacoc rubina 

This also appears to have been some grammatical exercise. The words 
"at mirum" and "canenum" in the first and second lines, if they have been 
rightly deciphered, are not very intelligible : the next words are evidently 
intended for "silva gerit fructum ; depellit frigus vestimentum." Then a ques- 
tion is asked, " De quo, vel de qua causa, datur lingua scholari ?" — to which the 
answer is u ad [for ut\ narraret quicquid sciret, ad [again for ut] interrogaret 
quid nesciret, ut intelligent bona, ut probaret mala." The words which follow 
are not now intelligible. All we can gather from this part of the document 
is, that it seems to tell us that the word iric signified motus, and that urc sig- 
nified quies. 

The first page of the third leaf is much injured : the wax in many places has 
fallen off, and displays the wood beneath (see Plate II. fig. 1); but the following 
words are still visible : 

ut serues uisum fiat sibi tra 

nsuina cruoris 

alliquis nequis .... Nun .... 

siquis Quilibet .... rivis undam 

. . inque quis . . qui que quis . . . n . 

quis p . . am quispidas quis quis que 

. . . . u . c ... da breuis male seloc 

linga leuis 

p ra 

mal 
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ira leuis nu . . . . . • . . 

vt ignis arista . . . . 



This seems also to have been some grammatical exercise ; although it begins 
apparently with a receipt for the preservation of the sight. 

The reverse of the same leaf (fig. 2), contains the following words: 

mile sibi . . . . e posito . per .... ecto 
digito . . • . ue nat .... brutina 
mari frigidi s . . . scinio semper 
sol gel ... . lite s in . . . . firmamenti 

cirqueo subito 

ma o 

quid est concgru . 

interrogare dintegata 
concgrua responde que 
unde . . . . ir hoc frunium 
frunio frumisi fatigatus 
a c d d 

The fourth leaf (fig. 3), very much warped and injured (the wax now remain- 
ing on one side only), is almost wholly illegible. The following words are all 
that I can make any attempt to decipher : 

pro derelicto habit .... upant 
conseditur nix profunda gelid . . . 
octauas natalis fluuia continua stet 
finis uernalis e conuerso ardeat . . meta 
estiualis cum ductus scumas um 
uersu malis omnibus arborum . . . . de • . . 
ordo 

The remainder of this leaf contains some traces of letters which are now irre- 
coverable. 

A fifth leaf wants the wax on both sides, and, of course, contains no remains of 
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writing; it is much warped, but the margin left by the wax on one side is still 
distinctly visible. 

Another leaf (Plate III. fig. 1) exhibits on one side similar traces of having 
once been waxed ; and on the other side (fig. 2.) there are deeply raised ridges 
of the wood, leaving sunken spaces, which, perhaps, were originally filled with 
wax, and used as reservoirs from which wax might be obtained to renew the 
tablets ; this side of the leaf was probably the external page, or outside of the 
book. 

The other remains (figs. 3. and 4) appear to be fragments of a case, or cover; 
ornamented by lines curiously impressed upon it : they are of leather. 

From this brief account of the book it will be seen that it was probably the 
property of some schoolmaster, or scholar, who had inscribed upon it, amongst other 
things, his exercises in grammar and dialectics. The contents, as far as they are 
legible, are of no interest or value, and do not even aid us much in forming an 
estimate of the age of these curious relics: nevertheless, it can scarcely be doubted, 
judging from the characters inscribed on them (of which a magnified specimen 
is given (Plate II. fig. 4), that the tablets are at least as old as the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century; and yet it seems difficult to believe, after making every 
allowance for the antiseptic properties of an Irish bog, how an article of such 
frail materials could have been preserved in so unfavourable a situation for any 
very long period. 

I am aware that it has been maintained that the use of tablets of wax ceased 
in the fifth century : at least a learned French Dominican, Pere Alexandre, 
asserted this in the beginning of the last century, and employed the assertion to 
prove the antiquity of certain supposed relics of St. Mary Magdalene, from a 
waxed tablet found in a tomb in 1279, on which were inscribed the words " Hie 
requiescit corpus Mariae Magdalense." 

I have not had an opportunity of consulting P. Alexandre's memoir, and I know 
it only from the very satisfactory refutation which his theory has received in a 
Paper in the Memoir es de Litter attire of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions(a), 
by M. PAbbe Le Beuf, who has clearly shewn that the practice of writing on 
waxed tablets, so far from having become extinct in the fifth century, was prac- 

(a) Acad. Roy ale des Inscript. torn. xx. p. 267. 
VOL. XXX. b 
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tised in all subsequent centuries down to the beginning of the eighteenth, although, 
of course, it began to decline after the invention of paper and other more con- 
venient materials. 

It is well known that among the ancient Greeks and Romans, tablets of this 
kind were in use, and particularly that they were employed for the very purpose 
for which that now before us appears to have been used, namely, to teach letters 
and writing in grammar schools. The ancient tables, however, were often much 
larger than this ; for the schoolmaster in Plautus complains, that although formerly 
young men would obey their master, even after they had been elected to a public 
office, the degeneracy of the times had then reached such a pitch that a boy of 
seven years old, if reproved or censured, would break his schoolmaster's head 
with his tablets : 

" Nam olim populi prius honorem capiebat suffragio 
Quam magistri desinebat esse dicto obediens. 
At nunc priusquam septennis est, si attingas eum manus 
Extemplo puer paedagogo tabula dirumpit caput"(a) 

In the middle ages, however, the wax tablets, like the specimen before us, 
were made of such a size as to admit of being carried as memorandum-books, or 
note-books, in the pocket. 

Mabillon, in his learned work, De re Diplomaticd, has quoted(ft) some verses 
of Baldricus, or Baudri, abbot of Bourgeuil, in Anjou, in the eleventh century, 
composed on the occasion of breaking the style, or graphium, which he had used 
for his waxed tablets for ten years. In this poem the author gives a minute account 
of the tablets ; he describes them as having been covered with green wax, for the 
assistance of the eyes, not with black, which we may therefore infer was more 
common. He commemorates one Lambert of Angers, by whom a new style 
had been made to fit the tablets, after the old one had been broken ; and he 
praises the abbot of St. Martin de Sees, by whom he had been presented with a 
case (sacculum) for holding them. He immortalizes also his secretaries, or scribes 
( Girard and Hugo), who transcribed on parchment the verses which he himself 
was wont to compose on the wax. The convenient and portable size of these tablets 

(a) Baccbid., Act in., seen. 3., v. 34-37. 

(b) Supplem.p. 51. From a manuscript in the library of Cardinal Ottoboni. 
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appears to have constituted their value and curiosity, and the poet dwells on this 
circumstance minutely. These lines are worth quoting, because they prove, if I 
mistake not, that the tablets of the poetical abbot were very nearly identical in 
size with those which form the subject of this paper. Addressing the tablets, 
he says : 

" In latum versus vix octo pagina vestra 
la longum vero vix capit hexametrum 
Attamen in vobis pariter sunt octo tabellae, 

Quae dant bis geminas paginulasque decern. 
Cera namque carent altrinsecus exteriores ; 

Sic faciunt octo quatuor atque decern. 
Sic bis sex capiunt et carmina centum 
Id quoque multiplices paginulae faciunt." 

Mabillon has evidently misunderstood the second of these verses, when he 
tells us that the tablets of the abbot Baldric are here described as being nearly 
half a foot long ; for the words 

" In longum vero vix capit hexametrum," 

signify, not that the page was six metres, or inches, long, but that it was barely 
long enough to hold an hexameter verse; and this is interesting, because it shews 
incidentally that the tablets were then written upon exactly as ours have been, 
namely, not across, but lengthwise, the lines running parallel to the longer side. 
That this is the true signification of the line, and that the word hexametrum 
means an hexameter verse, is evident from the first line, which describes the 
breadth of the tablets by the number of verses which a page can contain: 

" In latum versus vix octo pagina vestra," Sec. 

The abbot Baudri was therefore speaking of verses, and, consequently, must have 
meant an hexameter verse, and not a measure of length, by the word hexametrum. 

It follows that the abbot's tablets were about three, or, at most, four inches 
long ; and as each page could contain but eight verses, the leaf was probably 
about two inches broad. 

He tells us also that there were eight leaves in the book, making fourteen 
waxed pages for writing, the external pages of the first and last leaf being left 

62 
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without wax, to serve as covers ; and as each page held eight verses, the whole 
book, as he says expressly, was capable of containing 112: 

" Sic bis sex capiunt, capiunt et carmina centum." 

Thus it appears that these ancient tables were in size and form very similar 
to ours ; and therefore, as far as form, size, and material can be considered a 
criterion, our tablets may be as old as the eleventh century. 

But this is, in truth, no certain criterion ; for M. Le Beuf, in the memoir 
already alluded to, has given instances of the use of this kind of tablets in every 
century, from the sixth to the beginning of the eighteenth. I shall not detain the 
Academy by repeating here these examples; it must suffice to mention that in the 
seventeenth century tables of wax remained in many churches, and were in use for 
writing and posting up in the choir the names of the officers or ecclesiastics on 
duty for the week. M. Le Beuf cites the testimony of the Abbe Chastelain, of 
Notre-Dame, in Paris, for the fact, that in the year 1692 there were tables of 
green wax in use in the choir of St. Martin de Savigni, in the diocese of Lyons, 
an ancient religious house of the order of Cluny, and that these tablets were then 
written on with a silver style. About the same period, Sieur Le Brun des 
Marettes, author of the Voyage lAturgique, printed in 1718, states that waxed 
tablets were in use in the Cathedral of Rouen, and the names of the officers of 
the church were written on them with a pin. M. Le Beuf himself saw them there 
in actual use in the year 1722; and it is not at all improbable that the custom 
may be kept up there or elsewhere to the present day. 

Nor is their being of a portable size a criterion of age ; for portable tablets 
were certainly in common use in England in the fifteenth century, and are thus 
spoken of by Chaucer : 

** His fellow had a staffe tipped with home, 
A pair of tables all of iverie, 
And a pointell polished fetouslie, 
And wrote alwaie the names, as he stood, 
Of al folke, that gave him any good."(a) 

And they are alluded to, also, more than once by Shakspeare, which brings down 

(a) Sampson's Tale. 
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their Me, as portable memorandum-books, to the age of Queen Elizabeth. Thus 
in the second part of Henry IV,, Act iv., Scene 1, the Archbishop says : 

"And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory. 9 ' 

And again, in Hamlet (i. 5) : 

u My tables, meet it is I set it down." 

Again, in the same tragedy, Polonius says to the King : 

" What might you 
Or my dear Majesty, the Queen here, think, 
If I had played the deske or table-book." 

We find also mention of a table-book in the following anecdote of the last 
moments of Lady Jane Grey, recorded by Nicholls, in his Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth(a) : " Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, when he led her to 
execution, desired her to bestow on him some small present which he might keep 
as a memorial of hen She gave him her table-book, where she had just written 
three sentences on seeing her husband's dead body, one in Greek, another in 
Latin, and a third in English." 

These examples, however, it must be confessed, do not. speak distinctly of 
waxed tablets, and therefore are so far inconclusive in proving the modern use 
of tablets of the kind now before us. Still, however, they prove that portable 
tablets, although of ivory or other materials, continued to be in use to a period 
much later than that to which we must assign the tablets we have described; and 
therefore no inference tending to determine their age can be drawn from their 
form and construction ; although we may perhaps infer that their being of wax is 
some evidence of antiquity, as ivory tablets were in use at least as early as the 
time of Chaucer. 

No trace now remains of the mode in which the leaves of the tablets before 
us were connected together. Montfau9on, in his Antiquite Expliquee{b) 9 has 
figured tablets exactly similar to ours, in which the leaves are fastened together 

(a) Vol. iii. p. 15. (b) Tom. in. part ii. planche cxciv. p. 356*. 
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by a string passing through holes in their upper corners. He describes them as 
of ivory ; the external pages, or covers, of one of them are enriched with curiously 
carved figures. The covers of the other are less elaborate, being ornamented 
more nearly like ours, by a plain, circular, raised line, with four straight lines 
running from it to the outward edge. 

Tablets of a kind similar to ours are preserved at Paris in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi ; and specimens were formerly, if not at present, in the library of the 
College of the Jesuits, in the library of the Discalced Carmelites, in that of 
St. Germain des Pres, and of St. Victor, Paris ; also at Florence and at Geneva. 
The tablets preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi I have seen ; they are of larger 
size than those now before us, but exactly similar in kind ; and from the descrip- 
tion given of the others in the books I have been able to consult, such as the 
Memoir, already referred to, by M.Le Beuf, the Traite de Diplomatique of the 
Benedictines, and some others, they also appear to be exactly similar to ours. 
The age of those in the College of the Jesuits is fixed by an entry, still legible, 
to 1283. Those of Florence are proved to contain the travels of Philippe le Bel 
in 1301 ; and the tables of St. Victor and of Geneva also contain the memoranda 
made by some servant, or steward, of that prince, about the same year, and there- 
fore are to be referred to the beginning of the fourteenth century. Sig. Antonio 
Cocchi has given a full account of the tables of Florence in a work which I have 
not seen, entitled ^Lettera Critica sopra un Manuscritto in Cera." 

In the year 1840, the learned M. Massman, of Munich, published at Leipsic 
an account of certain tablets of wax said to have been found in 1790 in the gold 
mines of Hungary, and professing to have been written in the third consulship 
of the Emperor Lucius Verus, that is to say, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era. The title of M. Massman's work (which, however, I have not seen) is 
"Libellus Aurarius sive Tabulee Cerates et antiquissimce et unicte" It is evi- 
dent, however, that M. Massman was deceived as to the antiquity of these tablets, 
for the writing they contain is of a period much later. The Messrs. Champolion, 
in their splendid work, u Palceographie Universelle" have given a represen- 
tation of these tablets from M. Massman's plate. From this it appears that they 
were of the same kind as ours ; but the character of the writing, and especially 
the divisions of words, are sufficient to disprove their claim to the remote antiquity 
assigned to them. 
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On the whole, therefore, I would conclude that the tablets before us may, 
with great probability, be assigned to the latter end of the thirteenth, or begin- 
ning of the fourteenth, century; and I am led to this conclusion altogether by 
the form of the letters inscribed on them, which appear to me to belong, most 
probably, to that period, although, in some respects, their forms are peculiar, 
particularly in the letters a, g, and / ; but of this the accompanying plates, which 
represent the characters inscribed on the tablets with great accuracy, will enable 
the reader to judge for himself. 



